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The President's Page 





able 


President's 


IS GRATIFYING to be 
that “The 
was prepared for the October 1s 
a healthy 


to our plea for new members 


to rey rt 
since Page” 


sue there has been response 
‘nough 
new memberships have been turned in 
to make possible the publication of this, 
the November Journal. Vhe 
question is, “Will there be an issu 
each month from now on 

Mrs. Gertrude G 
William D 


Cor hairmen, Are 


next big 


Broderick and 
Boutwell, our membership 
usually 


doing their 


efficient job of spreading the word 
ibout \l Ik 


group to 


and encouraging a large 


hecome active in their sup 


port of the work the Association 1s 


doing. George Jennings, our business 


manager, is developing additional ad 
vertising for the Journal to help defray 
the publication costs. Tracy kf Pyler, 
our Editor, always concentrates on pro 
of high quality 


the 


ducmyg a 
These with 
the VER, 


produce a monthly service that is con 


magazine 
assistance of 


pe ople, 


otheers ot form a team to 


sidered by all who come in contact with 
it a significant part of their professional 
It is the only distributed 
educational 


widely 
field of 


lives 
publication im the 
broadcasting 

his team cannot function alone. It 
must have the support of many peopl 
if its work is to result in the restoration 
of the ANWR Journal to the status of a 
regularly Keach 


member 


publication 
the 


released 


member must serve on 


ship committee and actively campaign 
for new members. Each member must 
think about additional advertising sup 
port for the Journal, And each member 
must be on the Editor's staff to keep 
him supplied with articles that will con 
tinue to reflect the high quality of our 
publication 

In other words, if you « 


pect oO 


continue to your Journal you 


You, the 


determine 


receive 
must continue to work for at 


individual members, will 


whether or not there will be an issue 


each month from now on. The decision 


as to the possibility of a December ts 


sue depends upon the direct) support 


you give the team that is working to 
provide the service you ask for. Subse 
quent issues will be released as_ the 
membership provides the resources 
This is a vear of decision for educa 
tion! FC Paul A. Walker 
has said that this year may well be the 
Now that 


the realm 
for each of 


Chairman 


shortest year in our history 


has moved from 


to that of reality 


television 
of theory 
us, we must decide to make full use of 
it, and we must decide the wavs we will 
use it to the best advantage. Certainly, 
this chal 


ourselves in 


we cannot expect to meet 
unle ss We 


Ne \V 


New program ideas are le 


lenge keep 


formed things are happening 
every day 
bemg 


ny developed ; new WaVS af 


created to inelude television in the on 


going classroom experience of young 
people. New techniques will be born as 
the potential of the medium becomes 

Phe 
IIR 


these developments in language that all 


more apparent 


the 


pages of tuture ts 
ues of Journal will report 


can easily assimilate. I:veryone, from 


classroom teacher to broadcaster, has 
an obligation to himself and to his con 
stituency to keep up with these rapidly 
unfolding developments 
l-Isewhere in this issue is a notice of 
the AER officers, ce 
signed to further strengthen the Asso 
ciation so that it may more completely 
AER had 
no change in its dues structure for sev 


\s costs 


gone up everywhere, 


recent actions ot 


serve the membership has 


eral years f operation have 


so have the costs 
that 


wf operating AER. Recognizii 


ig 


the classroom teacher may have some 


more dues and yet 


the 


difficulty in 


still 


paving 


will want to receive Journal 


i provision has been made whereby she 


may purchase a subscription at a re 
duced price without purchasing an ac 
It is hoped that most 
the af 


will 


tive membership 


will want to become active in 


fairs of the Association and con 


sider active membership a duty to the 


the more active 
the 


service will be, 


profession. Certainly, 


members we enroll more signifi 


cant our 
certain we will be that we 


that service 


and the more 


can continue 


The immediate decision is to actively 
AER 
the service it provides 
expect to 
Journal you must continue to work for 
it.—Joun C. Crapper. 


support so that we can continue 


\gain, if you 


continue to receive your 





Stanley Heads TV Lab. 


Raymond J 
the 


member of 

Wisconsin faculty 
since 1946 and production manager of 

the University’s radio station, WHA, 
since 1948, has been named project di 

the Wisconsin 
Laboratory 


Stanley, a 


University of 


rector of University of 
Velevision 

Che University radio-television com 
mittee announced his selection early in 
October. He will coordinate the opera 
the | tele 


Vision operations, which will be located 


tions of W's closed-circuit 


in the former Chemical [Engineering 


| please turn to page 19| 
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Is Educational TV Moving Ahead? 





ELEVISION IS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ELEMENT on to 


day's educational horizon. Never before in modern times 

has an instrument been developed which had a greater 
educational potential. Yet never has education been forced 
to move so fast for fear of losing forever its chance to utilize 
this development to the fullest 

\lready television planning conterences have been held 
in several sections of the country. Elsewhere in this issue 
will be found news of forthcoming conferences in New York, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. The other states must move soon in 
this direction, because less than nine months of this fateful 


“vear of decision” now 


A Challenge— \\ hat 


ine to insure the use of the educational TV channel or chan 


remain 


are you as an AER member do 


nels in your state? Are vou leading in this important project ? 


Is anyone more concerned or better fitted for the task 7 


For more than twenty vears educators have bemoaned 


the fact that the most desirable radio frequencies had been 
\s 
invaluable 
radio services to their constituents could not discharge their 


permitted to fall into the hands of commercial interests 
a result, great universities with potentials for 
obligations because of inadequate radio power and time 
assignments 

Now that the FCC has seen fit to reserve 
all of 


the use of this priceless heritage 


242 T\ 


us have a responsibility to insure 


chan 
nels for education, 
Of course costs seem high 
But are they high when television’s potential value and per 
person cost are taken into account ? 

The chairman of the FCC and representatives of the Joint 
the road” 
and cultural 
groups in their TV plans. Unfortunately there are members 
industry feel 
that commercial stations can render all the service that edu 


Committee on Educational Television are “on 


constantly these days, assisting educational 


the commercial radio and. television who 


ot 


cation needs. Anyone who ts familar with the history of 
education's efforts to secure adequate and suitable radio 
time knows that commercial stations cannot provide the 
entire service which education needs. Some types of educa 
tional programs fit nicely into commercial schedules and, as 
the FCC 


sponsibility to carry them 


has pointed out, commercial stations have a re 


They are the programs which 


are aimed at mass audiences 

education has the responsibility to serve many groups 
with many types of programs which meet varied educational 
Only the 


have a_ station 


levels and needs when educational and cultural 


forces of a state where values 


rather than financial profits are the primary objectives can 


permanent 


education's greatest potentialities be realized 
Are You Keeping Up? 


in touch with the programs being offered today by the radio 


How closely are you keeping 


and television stations serving your community? Are you 


familiar with the current listening and viewing preferences 
of your students? Do you carry on a continuing sampling 
aud evaluation of radio and TV programs so that you can 
make wiser choices for your own listening and provide bet 
ter guidance to your pupils for their leisure-time listening ? 
Radio is not outmoded 
! be individuals give up their radios 
when they acquire a TV set. They may not realize that the 
the television its 


Pelevision brings a new dimension to some programs 


by television! Radio is here to 


stav! There may who 


radio program and program each has 


place 
Others are more effectively presented through sound alone 
Pelevision requires complete concentration and the atten 
tion of both eyes and ears. Radio can often be enjoyed 
while the listener is moving about the room and his eyes are 


occupied with other tasks 

The Contents—The Iditor is fortunate in being able 
to bring to the readers an article from the pen of the U.S. 
ol Dr. MeGrath points out the 
important part that teachers should play in utilizing radio 


Commissioner education 
and TV programs of value now being broadcast and in help 
ing to bring into being education's own television stations 

FCC Commissioner Freda Hennock offered some signifi 
cant observations to the teachers in when she 
Paul recently. Some of 
her most important points are incorporated in an article in 


Minnesota 
addressed their state meeting in St 


the current issue. Briefly she states that in her opinion edu 


cators need not necessarily Jose unused channel assignments 
June 2, 


on 1953; and that costs of construction and opera- 
tion might be kept to a nmunimum if necessary to insure an 
earlier T\ beginning 

Our First Vice President, [lizabeth I. Marshall of the 
Chicago schools, has prepared a most useful article that, by 
pointing out the many ways in which Chicago teachers inte 
grate radio into their classroom programs, suggests tech 
niques from which all of us may find assistance in improv 
ing and motivating our teaching. 


The article, “Austrian Network Presents European Unity 
Week,” 
fellow AIR member Harry J. Skornia is doing to improve 
U. S.-European relations 


brings again to our attention the good work our 
We wish him continued success 
in his Austrian assignment and are looking forward to the 
time when he can be back again at his post in Indiana 
Another issue ?——[Last month President Crabbe warned 
that the October issue might be the last unless sufficient new 
and renewal memberships came in to provide the necessary 
funds. This month he repeats his warning that future issues 
depend on the efforts of each AER member. The co-chair 
men of our membership committee point out elsewhere in 
this issue that the drive for new members is meeting with 
moderate hence the November issue. Whether this 
is to be the last dep nds on you Tracy F. Tyier, Editor. 


SUCCESS 
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The Impact of Radio and TV on Education* 





HE EFFECT OF ANY NEW 
the 


beneficial 


MEANS Ol 


j 


communication upon world ts 


immediately both and 


rhe 


thought 


disruptive benefits have to he 
channelled 


he dis 
é stab 


carefully out and 
to uses in the public interest 
older 


mean ob communication 
fully 


ruptive effect and 
lished 
not be 
This, | 


new invention in any particular 


upon 
may 
realized for many year 
suppose, is equally true of any 
held 
Phe impact it makes upon our way ot 
life is directly proportioned to its ac 
ind, therefore 


ceptanee its growth 


Radio went through all the stage 


# acceptance and growth until it be 


came a means of international com 


munication for all people. An event o« 
\ustralia, 
is transmitted instantaneously 


the 


curring in \frica, or Europe 
to every 
Not 
do “people speak to people,” but trans 
their 


OPINIONS Ont 


other portion of world only 


sound of their 
their 
allow all of us to pat 


| 
miterct 


mission by music, 


literature and even 


current affai 


ticipate man ange of cultures 
heretofore never possible in the history 
of mankind 

Education has a great stake in radio 
Phe impact on the adult population im 
mediately posed the problem of using 


it effectively for adult education and 
the impact upon children both in and 
out of school, made it a source ot great 
good as well as an object of great criti 
in the field ot 
recreation and entertainment that it has 
had 


over-stimulation and maudlin sentimen 
tality 


cism. Possibly it is only 


deserved criticism. Programs of 


definitely have no place in_ the 


learning process, unless it be education 


in the reverse. Sensing this, educators 


have cooperated, through the years 


with both individual radio stations and 
the great networks, to raise the stand 


ard of their entertainment product, 


listening by 
On 


especially designed — for 


children and older boys and girls 


the whole, anv unbiased critic, it seems 


to me, would grant a great improve 


ment today over the early days of radio 


But education has not stopped there 


by any means, It has successfully 


*An address delivered at Toledo, Ohio, October 


16, 1952 


Earl James McGrath 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


radio to the and 
learning process so that today, WTDS, 
Poledo 


tion is only 


harnessed teaching 
your own fine school radio sta 
of 134 educational sta 


tions owned and operated by schools 


One 


and colleges and universities, deliver 
ing a local service of great value to our 
chools, our imstitutions of higher 


The 


establishment, two years ago, of a com 


learning, and the general public 
prehensive tape-network, under a grant 
ot the 

at the | 
ed by the 


1 
cational 


Kellogg and Ford Foundations 
niversity of Hlimots and direct 
National Association of edu 
Broadcasters, has greatly 
Its latest pro 
Jefferson 


strengthened this service 
like the 
Series, both scholarly and popular en 


yrams, Heritage 


tertamment some indication of its 
The Office 
of Education, as you all know, has had 


vive 


future service for all of us 


a large share in all these projects, con 


tributing its valuable seript and tran 


cription service to State Distribution 


Centers and to cities where outstand 
Ing progress has bee nN made like q oledo, 
New York, Cleveland, De 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los An 


and San Francisco 


It would be fair to 


Chicago, 
trot, 
geles, 
say that radio has 
mac 
the | 
breath, we 
that 


a great impact upon education in 


nited States and in the same 


can say, without hesitation 


education has already made a 


great impact upon all radio 


Now, let me 
brightest 


the 


who 


to television 


hope of all 


turn 
educators 


sense its value to our children, our 


1 in final eftect, upon 
Where 
sound alone, supplemented frequently 
hy visual aids, television gives us simul 
both sight the 


reaching the eve 


youth, an all our 


citizenry radio could give us 


taneously and sound, 


natural avenues of 

vate and the ear vate ot our minds 
Phe 

of New 


in television as 


Board of Regents of the State 


York saw the values inherent 


a teaching medium al 


most immediately after preliminary 


tests of its uses were made. Convince 


ing proof of these values came after 
World War Il, when the U. S. Navy 
Special Devices Center at Port Wash 
New York decided to conduct 


controlled 


ington, 


experiments with enlisted 


men and officers, reservists, as well as 
those on duty, in teaching their regular 
courses. In these 


traming reports 


classes which received instruction by 
television alone passed their courses 
with higher marks than those who were 
taught by the ordinary classroom pro 
that 
structed by means of kinescoped record 
Now 
two traming reports and may be had 
the Office of 
cooperated with the Navy in 


tort. One 


cedures or even those were i 


the results are available in 


ngs 


from education, which 
this ef 
report is on “Comparative 


Tele 


vision, Television Recordings and Con 


I-ffectiveness of Instruction by 


ventional Class-room Procedures” and, 


another a “Study in Learning and Re 
So the State of New York 


ten ultra high frequency 


tention.” 
ipplied for 
television channels to cover the entire 
State and has already received six 
construction permits from the Federal 


Communications the 


Commission 
MMA POT portion of that State 


lor 


Phe hight tor channels to be set aside 
for the exclusive use of education was 
not an easy one. It began in 1950, con 
tinued through Hearings in the fall of 
1951, ighty 
representing millions — of 
field of 
joined in advocating such a procedure 
In March of 1952, the 
acted 242 


12 percent of all 


when some e individuals, 


people en 
gaged mm every education, 
Commission 


and reserved channels) or 


about available fre 


The 


tion is only actually for a year, since 


quencies tor education reserva 
the Commission must, by June, 1953, 


that We 


reservations torever 


review once more decision 


could lose these 
unless we show by our actions now, our 


\ tele 


eq ipped, costs, 


to use them 
fully 
quarter of a 


intent and desire 
Vision station, 
conservatively a million 


dollars. A 


constructed in steps, 


station, however, may be 


for example, the 


transmitter may be constructed first 


with provision tor motion pictures and 
a mobile unit such as was done at 
an initial cost of about 


added 


constructed 


\mes, lowa, at 
$100,000. The studios could be 
later or the studios may be 
first with complete equipment for an 


| please turn to page 19| 
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Basic TV Facts for Education” 





Frieda Hennock 


Member, Federal Communications Commission 


IVEN and need 


IV, the funda 


educa 


rHE MERIT. of 
for educational 
mental question facing 
tion is how it may realize the vast po 
tential of The 


stations built and on the 


television true answer 


is to vet these 
air as soon as possible To help you mm 
this endeavor, the Federal Communi 


cations Commission has set aside and 


reserved 242 TV channels throughout 
noncommercial educa 
But this 


vides only the opportunity ; local action 


the nation for 


tional purposes action pro 


in these communities is necessary to 


take advantage of it. This is up to the 
educational interests in each communi 
tv and to the many cultural institutions 
ind civie agencies of all kinds who may 
with education in the build 
these 


even their un 


COOP rate 


ing and operation of stations 


Their failure to do so 


due delay——will mean an_ irreparable 
loss to all of the people of these com 
munities and thus to our national well 
being 

It is only a short six months 
\pril, 1952 when these T\ 
the 


sion, but already much misinformation 


since 
channels 
first reserved by 


were Commis 


has arisen concerning them. In my talk 
to vou today, then, let's set the record 
straight as to noncommercial 


tional T\ . the 


operating these stations, and the ques 


educa 
cost of building and 
tion of a possible time limitation on the 
the Commission 
Noncommercial Operation Only 


In its 


channels set aside by 


recent decision establishing the 
education, thre 
provided that 


reserved channels 


r\ assignments for 
Commission ex pre ssly 
stations on these 


must operate on a completely noncon 


mercial basis. It specifically rejected a 
request made by two schools for pet 
mission to operate on a complete com 
mercial or even on a limited commer 
cial, non-profit basis on these channels 
For it was the Commission’s view, that 
“achievement of the objective for 
which special educational reservations 
the estab 
educational 


furthered 


have been established 1.¢.. 


lishment of a genuinely 


tvpe of service, would not be 


*From an address before the 
tion Association, St. Paul 
1952 


Minnesota Educa- 
Minnesota, October 23 


by permitting educational institutions 
the 
manner as commercial applicants 


to operate substantially in same 
Phis, the Commission felt, “would tend 
to vitiate the differences” between these 
| Par 


57 of the Sixth Report and Order. | 


two distinet types of operation 


1 am in complete agreement with the 
Commission's requirement of complete 
noncommercial operation for educa 
tional stations on these reserved chan 
nels. | believe that in the operation of 
a broadcasting station, educational and 
commercial motives are basically im 
compatible. For the educational aspects 
of its program must inevitably suffer 


when a school’s television operations 


are conducted onoa commercial basis 

and made subject to commercial con 
\nd let me here add 

that the reservations 


been provided to 


siderations the 


reminder have 
permit education in 
general a practical opportunity to en 
ter television and to save it from the 
necessity of an immediate and _ fierce 
competition with commercial interests 
for specific T\ that would 


otherwise have been required without 


channels 


such reservations. But this question has 
settled the 


require schools to specily and engage 


definitely been and Rules 
in noncommercial operations in- order 
the 


rene rved 


to secure a license on channels 


which have been for educa 
tional purposes 
Construction Costs 


the cost of building and operating a 


estimates of 


television station have often, in) my 


opinion, unrealistically overstated the 
minimum cost of an educational tele 
vision station 

a T\ 
like that of building a house 


The cost of building station 
depends 
structure desired \| 


though there are certain basic costs to 


on the type of 


be met—a substantial and serviceabl 
edifice can be constructed for much less 
than the Taj Mahal. And I don’t think 
that educators need or should initially 
seek the Taj Mahal in a television sta 
tion. A station built to operate at maxi 
mum height and power with a service 
radius of 50 to 75 and with 


studios that are the last word in physi 


miles 


cal elegance is obviously going to be 


much more expensive than a station 
using a minimum plant which operates 
at lower power for a service area im 
tially covering the metropolitan com 
munity and nearby areas. Furthermore, 
there is here a wide opportunity for in 
genuity and “making-do” to effect large 
savings in the cost of building 

But the fundamental point to be 
orne in mind ts the unportance of get 
started, of the air, af 
necessary, with a modest type of opera 
tion. After all, this the 
which commercial telecasters began in 
the early davs of TV. 


telecaster a 


fing going on 


Was 


way i 


\nd educational 
taking their cue from the 


experienced in this tield, should wisely 


the same their 


early days in the medium: Start slow 


follow course in own 
ly but get on the air; 
solidly establishe:|, and 


hours of operation to wider and more 


and later, when 
extend range 
desirable limits 

Let us look at some specitic figures 
for a moment. Available figures from 
manufacturers’ catalogues show that a 
15 kilowatt T\ with a 
coverage roughly comparable to those 
now 


station—one 


can be built for a 
minimum of about $200,000. This total 


in operation 


for new equipment, it should be noted, 


does not include land and buildings, 
but it is clear that educators generally 
can provide all or most of what is neces 
sary in this regard from the land and 
buildings to which they already have 
access, e.g., a technical high school or a 
schoolhouse no longer needed in a 
changing neighborhood 

For this $200,000) [which includes, 
by the way, a 10 percent discount gen- 
erally allowed to education by equip- 
could 


ment manufacturers], a school 


buy its transmitter, its necessary an 
tenna, a substantial tower, studio equip 
and 
even a field unit, together with all costs 
of installation. And remember that this 
15 kilowatt station is a and _ fair- 


sized operation and certainly does not 


ment including a few cameras, 


new 


represent the minimum required to en 
ter the field which, of course, could be 
built for a more modest amount. 

Data from commercial TV operations 
further that the 


demonstrates huge 
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estimates of the minimum required to 
build a station are unjustified, Thus, a 
survey of the existing stations now on 
the air shows that 17 of these stations 
reported investments in tangible broad 
cast property of under $300,000, while 
this number had invested 
than $200,000. When land and building 


costs are excluded, 18 of these operat 


six ol less 


ing stations show tangible broadcast 
property owned by them in 1951 of less 
than $250,000; eight of these 
low $200.00 ; 


$150,000 


were be 
low das 
of the 


and three as 


Furthermore, a study 
61 construction permits granted by the 
Commission in the past few months for 
commercial TV stations discloses that 
19 of the applicants estimate that their 
construction costs will be less than 
$250,000—with 12. of 
$200,000 and some as low as $138,000 


$108,000 


these below 


and even True, these cost 


figures and estimates may m certain 


instances reflect the applicant’s ability 
to take 
facilities. But educators too possess this 


advantage of existing radio 
advantage, perhaps to an even greater 
degree when we consider not: only the 
100 educational 


tions now in operation, but the 


more than radio sta 
large 
stockpile of existing human and physi 
cal resources to which educators have 
ready access 
This is not to say that larger invest 
will not bring commen 


surate returns to education in the 


ments in T\ 
Way 
of a wider and more effective service 
that the 
IV for education justifies the 


| beheve enormous value of 
greatest 
mvestment possible But let it be clear 
that this investment, though it may be 
the goal, is by no means the absolute 
The 


construction, though com 


initial requirement 
cost ot T\ 


plex, is certainly not as foreboding as 


problem of 


it might heretofore have been made to 
appear 

Operating Costs 
costs of operation of a 


rhe 


noncommercial 


estimated 


educational television station have often 
heen overstated to an even greater de 
gree. These huge estimates in my opin 
ton have been based upon what Is here 
an WMproper comparison with commer 
cial TV operations and reflect the fail 
ure to use common sense and imagina 
tion insofar as educational stations are 
concerned. Here, too, costs will vary to 
a large extent with the type and scope 
of activity desired. To be sure there are 
certain 


such 


minimum operating expenses 


as power, maintenance ot equip 


ment, and basic station personnel which 
must be met by the educational station 


But, just as clearly, there are many 


facts leading to the obvious conclusion 
that these operating expenses, particu 
larly for may be 


programming, sur 


prisingly low. For an initial, modest 
operation they will certainly run much 


less than $100,000 a vear 
that 
stations 


Thus, we know noncommercial 


educational will not be faced 


with the heavy programming costs 


which commercial telecasters must bear 
in competing for sky-high priced talent, 
shows, and writers. Educational sta 
tions, on the other hand, will have an 
enormous 


reservoir of and 


creative talent, available from both the 


technical 
faculty and students of the various col 
leges, private and public schools, and 
the other 


civic mstitutions in the community who 


from cultural, welfare, and 
will cooperate in the operation of each 
station All of them 


qyuite past 


will be able, and 
willing if experience is a 
guide, to devote part of their energies 
and the 


resources to noncommercial 


station, tree or at a minimum cost 
Furthermore, much of the program 
ming of the educational station will be 
the 


pre Ups, 


provided by schools other than 


licensee and by various civic 
an ideal medium for 
the community 


Whatever expense is entailed in 


since television is 


their own work in 
these 
programs will ordinarily be borne by 
the sponsoring organization and there 
fore will not- represent a burden to the 
licensee. In any sizeable community an 
almost infinite and Inexpensive variety 
of fine programming will thus be open 
to a noncommercial educational station 
Informative and entertaining programs 
can certainly be obtained from the many 
different schools in the area, from the 
art gallery, the symphony orchestra, 
dramat 
from the Red Cross and Health 
the three AAA’s, the 


the and other 


local chamber music and 
groups, 
()thees, 
Clubs, 


LTOUps, 


Rotary 
(srange farm 
as well as from a host of other 
specialized interests in the community 

Ultimately, cost must be considered 
as a relative term. One educational sta 
tion, let us remember, could provide a 
full-time and varied TV service to mil 
lions of adults and children for a few 
hundred thousand dollars. In view of 
the relatively low costs at which its al 


most unbelievable benefits may be ob 


tained, educational television represents 


one of the greatest bargains that our 


the American 


people have ever had. Given this un 


educational system and 
precedented opportunity, it is no won 
der that educators everywhere are so 
excited about this electronic marvel and 
so eager to put it to early use 
Assignments Indefinite— It 
first be recognized that the Commission 


must 


has set these educational channels aside 
for an indefinite period and has not 
placed a specific time limitation of any 

nd upon their use. This ts directly in 
line with the Commission’s findings in 
its decision that educators need a “long 
er” period of time in which to enter 
that the 


“reasonable” 


television, and reservations 


oppor 
Thus, the 
rejected a fe 


must provide a 


tunity for them to do so 
Commission expressly 
quest by a party to the allocation pro 
ceedings that the educational reserva 
tions be reviewed within six months and 
that educators be required to report to 
the Commission at six month intervals 
their progress in attempting to establish 
a station. Such requirements, the Com 
mission felt, were “neither desirable nor 
$3 and 213 of the 
Sixth Report and Order. | 


necessary.” | Pars 


let it be clear then that the Commis 
sion's decision does not provide that the 
reservations tor 


education will termi 
1953. No specific termi 


» 


nate on June 
nating date of any kind has been set 
Something about a so-called “one-year” 
reservation may, however, have come to 
vour attention. A rather full explana 
tion of this poimt is thus necessary to 
a clear understanding of the Commis 
sion’s provision for educational-T\ 
The 


In order to 


“one year” simply means this 


have an opportunity to 
process applications for stations in its 


l able of 


established a procedural rule which gen 


Assignment, the Commission 


erally prohibited parties from proposing 
the Table of Assign 
ments until one year after the effective 


any changes in 
date of its decision, or until after June 
2, 1953. | Par. 210 of the Sixth Report 
This 
amendments apples equally to 
the Table, com 
mercial as well as educational, VHF as 


ind Order. | temporary ban on 
every 
assignment im entire 
well as UHF, and to channels in our 
largest cities as well as in smaller ones 
Had it not been for the Commission's 
adoption of this new procedural rule 
parties would have had the right to peti 
tion to amend the Table the very day 
after its adoption. Under this one-year 
rule, 


however, all assignments, includ 
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ing the educational, have a “year of 
grace” during which they may not be 

That petitions to amend 
may be filed after June 2, 


challenged 
1953 is thus 
nothing more than a statement of the 
legal right of parties to request changes 
in this, as in any other Commission ac 
tion respecting the decision 

But nothing in this procedural rule 
establishes that petitions to change edu 
cational assignments to commer lal as 
signments will, in fact, be filed on June 
2 And 
nothing in this rule or in any Commis 
that 1f 
when such petitions are filed that they 


1953 or at any time thereafter 


sion decision establishes and 


will be granted by the Commission 
Should this 


future, it is clear that the Commission 


issue be raised in- the 


will determine it in accordance with 
the public interest, within the confines 
of the 


particular situation then i 


facts and circumstances of the 


existence 
Such facts cannot at this time be deter 
mined, or at this early date even pre 
dicted short 


For it is now only. six 


months since the Commission’s lifting 


and deserve 

Only the actual construction of these 
stations provides the fullest measure of 
safety for educators. Getting on the air 
with their own stations as soon as pos 
be the 
educators, cultural and civil organiza 


sible must toward which 


goal 


tions and all public-spirited persons 
with all their night and 
But in any event, they should do 


must strive 
main 
all they can in the way of organization, 
planning and activity in the field of edu 


cational 


television in order to make 


their own position vis a vis the reser 
vations as Kor 
where there is in process serious edu 


secure as possible 


cational activity directed toward the 


eventual utilization of the reserved 
that the 


Commission would delete the reserva 


channel, [| cannot conceive 


tion and thus cut short education's vital 


opportunity in television before there 


has been a sufficient time in which to 


realize it 
In summary, then, let me leave one 
basic observation with you. “In delay,” 


as a poet has said, “there is no plenty.” 


ably add that speed is one of the better 
parts of wisdom. 

Minnesota Making Progress—In 
closing, it is gratifying to note that 
and the oppor 
tunity it offers have not been neglected 


educational television 


in Minnesota. True, no educational in 
stitution in this state has actually sub 
mitted any one of the applications for 
television 


noncommercial educational 


stations now on file at the Commis 


sion, nor has any Minnesota school or 
other group received one of the edu 
cational construction permits that have 
already been granted. But education in 
Minnesota did take a significant: part 
in the proceedings before the FCC dur 
ing which the policy of reserving T\ 
channels for educational purposes was 
advocated by such leading organiza 
tions as the National Education Asso 
American Couneil on Edu 
National Association — of 
the U.S. Office of 
education, and many other educators 


ciation, the 
cation, the 
State Universities, 
and institutions. This general policy, as 
you know, was finally adopted by the 


of the “freeze’—only three months 


\nd the prudent man would here prob 


| please turn to page 20| 
since the Commission began processing 





applications—and the sixty or so con 


An Invitation 
VER 
ago by the Membership Committee, is meeting with moderate success, ac 
cording to Mrs William 1D 
They report that where prospective members 


struction permits which have already 


been granted have only produced two he drive for new 


T members, which was launched a few weeks 
new commercial TV stations on the air 
and are hardly a hint of TV’s ultimate 
, the Com 


educators 


Gertrude G. Broderick and Boutwell, co 
\nd remenihe 
that 


than commercial 


development 
stated 


chairmen of the conmiittec 


mission needed 


know about the organization, it is a fairly simple matter to persuade them 


“more time interests to become members. The big job is to acquaint the many hundreds of 


to formulate and implement plans and potential members with the purpose of the organization, and the advantages 
Without a other 


means for personal contacts, the task is one that goes beyond the abilities 


proposals for the establishment of tele 
| Par 213 of the Sixth 
Report and Order. | 

But talk 
limitation does 


of individual membership sizable sales staff or some 


vision stations.” 
of a few committee members to perform 
That is where YOU come in! If 


each member would assume responsibility for bringing not less than two 


any about a possible time 


each and every individual membet1 


forcefully demonstrate 


that there are already pressures being new members into AER-T within the next 60 days, we could triple our 


And just think 
how good it would make you feel to know that you had done your share 
that you had rendered a 
AER-T! 


There are so many reasons why we should take pride in our organiza 


brought to. bear by selfish interests membership without working an undue hardship on anyone 


the reservations a 
With knowledge of 
educators must there 


which seek to make 


short-lived policy 


real service to your friends as well as to the 


these hard facts, 


fore act to make use of the reserved 


channels as fast as they can. In so do 


\ review 
of the interesting accounts in this and the previous issues of the Journal 


tion and why it is more important than ever before to support it 


ing, they will be aiding the FCC to re 


sist these pressures which must. be 


provides ample evidence that exciting things are happening in our pro 


LER 


history is being made 


from the 
point of the public interest 


termed shortsighted view fession and that P membership makes it possible to keep in touch, as 


No one can 
; that 
even the slowest and most lax educator 
\nd 
ting back is particularly 
when it is realized that 
which a reserved 


confidently sit back and assume 


You and | owe it to our friends and associates to encourage them to 
join the AER-T. Those who join within the next 60 days will have their 


will be accommodated such sit membership year dated back to September 1, 


so as to insure their rece 
unfortunate ing all msues of the Journal through May 1952. The dues are $5.00 a year 


every day in and checks should be made payable to the Association for Education by 


Radio-Television mailed to Broderick, 
Chairman, c/o Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


channel les unused and Gertrude G Membership 


deprives tens of thousands of children 





and adults of a fine education they need 
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Chicago Schools Are “Radio-Active” 





Elizabeth E. Marshall 


Assistant Director, Division of Radio and Television, Chicago Public Schools 


DUCATIONAL RADIO ts today’s most 


dynamic teaching tool. More ver 
satile, more flexible than any other 
medium, it offers myriad opportunities 
for classroom utilization im all subject 
areas at all grade levels 
The Chicago Public Schools, under 
guidance of the Division of Radio and 
Television, have played no small part 
in the discovery and ever-continuing 
development of radio utilization tech 
niques, bringing national recognition to 
Chicago as the center of radio-television 
education and advancement 


Most 


school radio and use it regularly for in 


teachers are familiar with in 
school listening to enrich their class 
room programs. Since the good educa 
tional program is “‘utilization-centered” 

thoughtfully planned to supplement 
the course of study at a particular grade 
level and to offer multiple utilization 
possibilities in numerous areas—it 
be used in many different 


can 
ways 
teacher may decide to use a given pro 


One 


gram for vocabulary another 


may use that same program to “spring 


study ; 


board” discussion, or to motivate crea 
tive art expression. The use always is 
dependent upon the teacher who chan 
nels and guides utilization activities to 
meet pupil needs 
Prepared by teacher 
field specialists to meet 


experts and 
sound educa 
tional objectives : 

to provide rich learning experiences 

to enlarge horizons 

to build worthwhile attitudes 

to strengthen desirable beliefs 

to stimulate thought and action 

to “spring-board” 

to motivate creative expression 

to enrich vocabularies 

to promote better written an 

lish 

to develop appreciations 

to train in intelligent listening 

to create new interests and hobbies 

to build wise leisure-time activities 

to make history and literature /izx 
educational radio offers ideal natural 
motivation for developing the major 
functions of living 


discussion 


spoken Eng 


Produced with true radio “show 


manship,” in-school 


broadcasts in 
themselves are outstanding examples 
of “effective use of the tools of com- 
munication”—each program a_har- 
monious blend of good thinking and 


planning ; good writing ; 
and production 


speech, drama, 
truly, language arts 
in action! 

Broadcast manuals, prepared to in 
form and guide the teachers’ use of in 
school programs, include comprehen 
sive suggestions for pre- and post 
broadcast activities with specific ideas 


rhe 


following utilization activities in gen 


pertinent to each program’s use 


eral are applicable to most programs 
Study—Listening — for 
new words, quizzing on word combina 


l’ocabulary 


tions, recalling their use in the original 
broadcast content, using them creative 
ly 


Listening Training 


Taking advan 
tage of the natural audience situation 
for shared listening experience, train 
ing and developing the art of listening 
through planned follow-up discussion 
and questions : “Who said | quote from 
broadcast]? “Who were [various 
characters | ?” “When and where [con 
tent general evaluation 
“What part did you like best?” “Who 
played his role best?” “Was the pro 
gram well-written 
duced ?]?" or 
“What was |charac 
ter]? “What lesson does today’s story 
illustrate ?” 


questions | 2?” 


| presented 7 pro 
character education 


kind of person 


Certainly, these values of 


followed by 


critical 
listening expressions of 


opinion, 


thoughtful appraisal 
evaluation carry over into everyday liv- 


and 


ing—raising listening standards, de 


veloping taste, and making for wise 
program selection in out-of-school lis- 
tening and viewing situations 
Discussion, Oral and Written Com 
position the broadcast — to 
“spring-board” discussion on content, 


Using 


appreciations, emotional impact, major 
tunctions of living values; relating 
these to personal knowledge, experi 
ence, feelings and reactions of the stu 
dents. 

Creative Expression Stimulating 
free and original expression in music, 
arts, crafts, free play, and language 
arts through broadcast listening ; using 
“mood” music and broadcast stories to 
inspire new ideas for poetry, song, 
story ; art composition, illustration, de- 


sign; cratts 


Library Reading and Reference 
Supplementing broadcast listening with 
individual and group library activities 
| voluntary or assigned | 

Committee Activities-— Accomplish 
ing multiple related [to the broadcast | 
activities in varied subject areas 
through grouping individual interests 
for effective committee activity 

\dditional values come through stu 
dent participation in broadcast presen 
tation techniques—in actual on-the-air 
students of Flower 
Technical High School present Today's 
regularly over WBEZ], or 
through simple class and assembly use 
of public address and 


performances 
Homan 


“make-believe” 
microphones. The Douglas School was 
among the first to invent the cardboard 
“box” microphone for its classroom 
“station,” J-O-Y. Primary grades at 
the McKay School enjoy 
porter” 


“roving re 
microphones | resembling 
wooden lollipops, complete with rope 
“extension cords’]; while middle ele 
mentary grades at the Waters School 
prefer the “tin can on-a-broomstick”’ 
variety. Horner, Pulaski, Fernwood 
Knickerbocker upper elementary 
grades have created table and standing 
mikes of wood 


and 


so perfectly construct 
ed and proportionately correct that 
they often pass for the real thing ! Mock 
television cameras, 
the 
use 


are much in 
evidence ; and 
Schools home-made T\ 
and dollies to 
techniques at assemblies, while South 
Shore High’s model TV cameras end 
consoles are important requisites for a 
special “TV-English” course 
Participation in s mulated broadcast 
presentation is carried further—hoth in 
relation to listening 
apart from it 


too, 
Goudy Bennett 
cameras 


demonstrate television 


broadcast and 
“Quiz Kids” appear in 
many classrooms, answering questic 1s 
based on 


previous broadcasts or 


straight lesson assignments. Stewart, 
Peterson, Jamieson and Lyon Schools 
all use this technique with much suc 
cess. The Lyon School recently devel 
oped the “curtain rod” microphone to 
allow microphone stand adjustment to 


the students’ varying heights! 
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“News Reporters” and commenta 
tors review school, local, national and 
world news as a matter of course, in 
|The Harte 
High recently 
excellent 


typical 
School 


demonstrated 


stvle 
Lindblom 


newscast 
and 
school 
techniques | At this 
writing many Chicago elementary and 


several 
news-utilization 


high schools have under way special in 
and out-of-school 
*Nose-for-News” spot 
designated subjects in the news; “News 
Detectives” to detect 


various of the major 


news projects 


committees to 


and track down 


functions of liv 


ing in current news stories, in con 


junction with 


“Spot 


pilot school studies 


Announcements” and “Singing 


Commercials” are popular for holiday 


observance, special occasion campaigns 


and drives [community fund, safety, 


health, clean-up, anti-glass breakage, 
conservation, brotherhood |. “Guest In 
terviews” are conducted far 


and 


more ire 


quently with greater enjovment 
than the hackneyed “write-a-deserip 
tion” or “prepare an essay” assign 


ments; “Roving Reporters’ conduct 
on-the-spot interviews in “man-on-the 
street” stvle; and “Panels” and “Round 
lables,” adapted to study interests, are 
presented authentically in today’s ele 
mentary 


and 


school classroom 


Mock 


television assembles too are 


high 


“broadcast studios.” 


radio and 
becoming 
popular—both for their 
dramatic appeal, and their reliance on 
seript which precludes the necessity for 
memorizing parts [a wonderful time 
saver !] 


increasing]\ 


\ll of these techniques have been 
“borrowed” the field of 


ways and means 


from broad 


casting. They are new 


of bringing variety and interest to 


everyday procedures—of creating in 
terest and holding attention by making 
education completely fascinating, and 
learning fun! Moreover, they are en 
joved 


thoroughly — by and 


a positize 
activity,” 


students 
teachers alike. Here then is 
application — of 


with it 


“radio and 


you) mvitation to 
' 


become 
“radio-active” 


[continued from inside front cover | 
Building, near the WHA studios 

Dean John Guy Fowlkes of the UW 
School of Education, who will head a 
special television research committee, 
today named as members of the com 
mittee 
Richard C 
Music; 


I re fesse Ts 


School of 


Church, 


3urton R. Fisher, 


Chester \W 
of Education; M 
try; Bryant FE. Kearl, agricultural jour 
Lowell FE 
Robert L 


sociology . Harris, School 


Leshe Holt, chemis- 
nalism ; Noland, zoology ; 
Wilham 
Kurt F 


Reynolds, history ; 
H. Sewell, rural sociology ; 
Wendt, College of 
Dean William S 
Medical School 
Consultants for 


and 
the 


Engineering ; 


Middleton of 


the will 
be Professors (slenn Koehler, College 
Walter Wittich, Ix 
tension Division; Raymond | 
the project director; and 
MeCarty, director of WHA 

Professor Stanley, who 


nent 


comnniittes 


of Engineering ; 
Stanley, 


Harold B 


Was 


in radio work as a UW 


promi 
student, 
rece ived his bachelor of science degree 
in education at the University m 1939, 
and his master of philosophy degree in 
1940 

He taught at the University of Ne 
braska and at Michigan State, where 
he was program 
Wk AR, before he 
for war service in 1942 

The 


Dean 


supervisor for 
the Navy 


entered 


television research committee, 


Fowlkes said, was set up as a 
special group to help guide research 
into television 


“We 


about 


will try to 
the 
presentations and techniques, and pet 


learn something 


effectiveness of television 
haps develop new methods. It is our 
hope that we can throw some light on 
the educational values of the medium,” 
Dean Fowlkes said 

{continued from page 14| 
average cost of $150,000 to supply pro 
grams either by line or by kinescope to 
other station outlets. Complete opera 
tion may easily cost 
dollars a 
capita cost, whenever its 
distributed to 


over a hundred 


thousand but its 


year per 


henefits are 


our schools alone, are 
only about a dollar per student in in 
vestment and than 
that operation, 


whe re 


considerably less 
per 


effective 


amount vear for 


means of distribution 
are applied to a given situaticn 
Kansas State College at Manhattan, 
Phe Allan Haneock Foundation at the 
University of Southern California, The 
University of Houston, combined with 
the Houston Public Schools, have now 
received construction permits, as well 
as New York State in cities like Al 
banv, Rochester, Svracuse, Buffalo, 
York City it 
self. Some 61 other applications are in 


Binghamton, and New 


preparation and five more have been 


filed, representing every section of the 
United States 
definitely on the march but the pace 
must be accelerated to make a satisfac 
tory showing by June of this coming 
year 


Educational television is 


The impact of television on educa 
tion in such activity as | have described 
is measured in applications for stations 
but the results will come in) programs 
Programs for everyone in the home, 
in the classroom, even in the office and 
in the factory, wherever people gathes 
together to find help in’ their daily 
tasks or in healthy recreation. We are 
not being driven indoors particularly 


hy television, for it may be 


and 
heard outdoors as well. Its reception ts 


seen 


certainly inconsistent with automobile 
driving but outdoor drive-in theatres 
will have television im the not-too-far 
future and, | look for it, surely in school 
auditoriums for great audiences as well 
as in individual the 


physic lan, to any professional Wan, it 


classroc Ws To 
is a boon—to keep him in touch with 
developments in his own field. To the 
child in the home, particularly the pre 
child, it the 
much usetul preparation for school; for 
the pupil, it will bring new life and 
vigor to illustrations to the lesson, for 
the handicapped child, it brings the 
teacher into the home, as it has done in 
Detroit and New York this past Vear, 
for the student 


school will be 


means ot 


in and out of class at 
any grade level, it will enrich his back 
ground, by relating learning to life; it 
will sustain 


and make books 


and charts and globes and all the other 


interest 


accessories of good teaching, 
vital. For the adult, it offers a new 
world of useful activities, to young and 


old alike 


God-send to encourage activities, with 


real and 


Kor the aging, it can be a 


in the range of even approaching frail 
ty. All this it can do! But will it do so? 

This will be up to you, teachers and 
students. We 


cial television stations to give of their 


cannot expect commer 
income producing time in the most 
convenient hours of listening and view 
ing, more than a bare minimum of 
time. To do this job, we must have our 


own already have in 
that radio's 
radically affected by 


Television is another means 


stations, as we 


radio. I do not believe 


services will be 
television 
of accomplishing our task. Fortunate 
ly, we have trained, at our universities 


and at our television stations, person 
nel to man 


our stations and we are 
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training at our universities about a 
thousand up and coming people now 
mn regularly established 


just this 


courses to do 


The MMpact of radio and television 
on education can be summed up in one 
GROWTH, physically, mental 


ly, and spiritually te 


word 
better ourselve ., 


our familie , Our communities, and our 


yreat country. The teachers have an 


mmportant part to play im this important 
development in our society 


Phe teacher’s immediate responsibil 


ty is to utilize what 1s of value on 


now 


the air, to prepare herself or himself to 


use what is comimg, to organize, to 
support education's own television sta 
avail 


tions wherever such channels are 


able. This 1s 


Vision 


your obligation to tele 


|continued from 


page 17 | 
decision. And in 
particular, the 
Minnesota, the Minne 
the College of St 


City of St. Paul, 


Commission mits 
these Twin Cities, in 
University of 
apolis public schools, 
Catherine, the and 
the St. Paul Public Library specifically 
VHF-2 
assigned 


Now the 1ob 


and on the 


supported the reservation of 


channel which was thereafter 


here by the Commission 
is to get the stations built 
air 

classroom 


Onee established in- the 


and community, educational television 
will be more than a “teachers’ pet.” It 
will be a most powerful ally. The full 
use of educational-T\ result in 


the spreading of knowledge, enlighten- 


will 
ment, and culture to all our people on 


a scale hitherto undreamed of. Know 
ing this, you should do all you possibly 
television a 


Make 
find’ out 


can to make educational 


reality in our schools and homes 
inquiry in 
what is 


ve lopme nt 


your own cityes; 
hemg done about this vital de 
stimulate and 


support whatever activities are in prog 


jom im and 


ress. In some cases it may even be 


necessary tor you to help initiate local 
efforts and then help them achieve their 
fruition. But if ever there was a worthy 


cause, a challenge worth taking, this 
is it 
\ teachers, as parents, as citizens, 


rest assured that your active support of 


serve the 


will 


television wall 
\nd 
support 


ecueational 


highest public interest 


he well repaid for 


you 
uch Kor 
the development and ultimate perfec 
tion of educational television will help 


teachers to reach the greatest heights 


in their profession and make it, to an 


even greatet degree than today, one to 
he proud of. Faced with such an op 
that 


teachers will help turn the page to a 


portunity, | am confident you 
new and bright chapter in the history 


f American education 





Official AER-T Actions 





Changes Approved by Board 
Article [oof the 
By-Laws were approved recently. Sec 
2 was amended by the deletion of “Life 
official 
publications of the Association.” See. 6 
that dues are 
follows: Active Member, $5; 
Member $2 Life 


stitutional Member [national organiza 


Three changes u 


members may subseribe to the 


was changed s« now as 


\ssociate 


Member, $25; In 


tion} $50, [regional or local] $15. Se 


7 was amended to read 


Subscription t pu cations. College and 


p 
public libraries 
! 
| 


school libraries, ind elemen 


tary and secondary school teachers may 
oming a member of the Associa 
tion, subscribe to the 
the Association. A 
the rights of any 
said publications. The subscription price of 
the current official publication of the Asso 


ciation is $3.00 annually 


without be 
otheial publication of 
subscriber has none of 
member except to 


receive 


Subscription rates 
may be changed by an affirmative vote of 


two-thirds of the Board of Directors 
The status of local and regional chap 


ters was clarified by the establishment 


# the following requirements 


Kach chaptet hall he 4 group 


mmum of 12 active members 
reanization 
1 


Each chapter shall hold a minimum 


thiree meetings a veat 


Eacl chal will 


dep sit a copy of the 
he national secretary 


| sit with the national 
of otheers and will keep 


ot all changes in per 


mstituted may request ol 


n financial 


issistance 
ocal members! 


carrying out local programs 


Phe regional directors will be charged witl 


the responsibility of putting this into effect 
ind entorcing its continuation 


The practice of making local and 


regional refunds has been discontinued 
It is hoped that more support may be 
\ssociation is able to 


available when the 


become stronger financially. In the 


meantime the policy will be to encour 
age local organizations to develop pro 
grams within thetr own resources 

have been re 


Regional Directors 


quested to return any funds now held 
by them and for which no immediate 
use is planned. This is essential to as- 
sure the continued functioning of the 
\ssociation during 
difficulty. 

The term of office of William Sener, 
Director at 


a period of some 


Large, has been extended 
May, 
elected for 


to expire in 1953. His successor 


will be from that 


thus eliminating the necessity of 


one year 
date, 
conducting a costly election in 1952 

The appointment of a committee of 
three was authorized to for mulate 
standards and procedures for the es 
\nnual AE R-T 


\ward for outstanding service to radio 


tablishment of an 


and television 





Ohio School of the Air 
WOSI 
programs for its youthful listeners dur 
ny the 
school and out-of-school listening 
Phe Ohio School of the Air began 
Its twenty-fourth year of broadcasting 
to Ohio October 6 
that 
100,000 school children listen each time 
a School of the 


cast 


is offering a wide variety of 


current vear, both for in 


Schools on Sur 


veys have shown more than 


\ir program is broad 


OT 


man 


Chere 1s an “Ohto School of the 


Program Bulletin and teachers’ 
uals for the various series, according to 
\Irs. Margaret ( Iyler, 
the Ohio School of the Air 

Che 


\n broadcasts is 


director of 


1952-53 School of 


With 


sche dule ot 
run 


wwe turn to pad at 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2 
1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE 
SECTION 233) 
t AER blished 
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Austrian Network Presents European Unity Week* 





Radio 


RKed-White 
Red radio network has gone “all 
among Western 
It promoted this 
aim with a week of special programs, 
12 to October 18, dedi- 
free West 
The 


“euro 


He | S.-SPONSORED 


out” for unity 


european countries 


from October 
cated to the 
turope, 


nations of 
\ustria 
program is listed as 
Week” and the 


to strengthen the bonds between \West 


em including 
over all 
Unity 


pean goal was 


an | betwee n 


\ustria, by 


ern European countries, 
those nations and an ex 
change of radio programs highlighting 
the common heritage of all free leuro 
the 


Sunday, 


pean countries. Each day of week 
Was devoted to one country 
Austria; Monday, France, 
England; Wednesday, 


Scandinavia 


Puesday, 
Switzerland ; 
Thursday, and Benelux ; 
- and Saturday, Germany 


Red-W hite-RKed 


ten 


Kriday, Italy 
decided to 
representative 
suitable for the 
Week” plan, otter 
\us 
the 


officials 


ask countries tor 


program material 
“European Unity 
ing in exchange programs from 
received from 


tria. Replies were 


above-mentioned countries, including 
promises of taped symphony concerts, 
chorus concerts, operas, dance music, 
plays and sketches, poetry, and, con 
sidered perhaps the most important of 
all, interviews and statements by each 
country’s political and cultural leaders 
Among such leaders whose speeches on 
Chan 
Chan 


for 


Iuropean unity were heard are 
cellor Leopold and \ Ice 
cellor \dolt Schaert 


Secretary ol 


kigl 
speaking 
State 
France; Deputy Foreign 
\nthony Nutting 
Chancellor Konrad 
Minister 


\ustria ; Maurice 
Schuman for 
Minister 
land ; 


(sermany ; 


for Ing 
\denauer for 
President Alcide 
Italy ; Holland's 


Foreign Minister Lunz for Benelux 


De Gasper for and 

Phe imternational flavor of the pro- 
vram is reflected further in such selec 
Holy Mass written by the 
composer Anton Bruckner ; 
with 


tions as a 
\ustrian 


a stroll around Paris a tape re 


Skernia, chairman 
University, is 


*Dr Department of Radic 
Indiana currently on loan to the 
S. Department of State. His duties include the 
supervision of policy and operation ; 


sponsored Red-White-Red radio network in Austria 


of the U. S.- 


Harry J. Skornia 


Officer, U. S. Embassy, Vienna, Austria 


corder bringing sounds and interviews 
from the French capital; “Let's Make 
Benjamin 
Britten: a Meeting” 
sion on “What Do Swiss and Austrians 
Think of European Unity ?"; a_ talk 
Mann on “A 
Arturo Toscanini 
Italian 


an Opera” by England's 


“Town discus 


Thomas 
Study of Mephisto” ; 
conducting a concert ot 
and 
Jean Cocteau 


by Germany's 


opera 
music ; an evening with France's 
Phe final day of special programs on 


Sunday, October 19, was reserved 


for material from  Soviet-dominated 


least The Red-\WWhite-Red 


staff felt that a Kuropean Unity week 


europe 


would be incomplete without a gesture 
directed toward East urope’s captive 
satellite populations, something de 
signed to keep alive the former culture 
of the satellite countries as well as to 
offer words of sympathy and encour 
the “last 


Day” highlights were: a Holy Mass for 


agement. Among europe 


Hungarian retugees ; concerts of music 
by composers born in countries now be 
hind the Iron Curtain, Borodin, Liszt, 
Musorgski, Enesco 
the 
Tragedy of 


(iotovac, Kodaly, 


Korsakov 
“The 


Mankind” by Imre Madach, was broad 


and Rimsky During 


evening a_ play, 
cast 
Red-\V hite 


arranged by 


Red's unity project Was 
the Austrian. staff 


U.S. officials serving mainly in an ad 


with 
visory capacity. The “Voice of Ameri 
nt one or 
more of its 15-minute spots toward the 


ca” cooperated by slanting 
daily 
the 

Broadway 


chosen theme 
\ustria Day 


program of 


Kor example, on 
“Voice” 
hits 


France 


offered a 
written by 
Day, 
and on Eng 
Winston 


ambitious 


Viennese composers > on 
a biography of Lafayette ; 
land Day, a documentary 
Churchill the 
VOA contributions 
Day 
the 
the regularly 
\cross the show 
George N. Shuster, 
Hunter College, New 
mer UU. S 


on 
ne ot most 


Was on (Grermany 
discussion 
took place on 


VOA “Hands 
Dr 


when a three-way on 


subject) of unity 
scheduled 


Sea’ with 


York, and for 
Commissioner 


New 


for 
York 


Land 


Bavaria, speaking from 


President of 


Red-W hite-Red’s 


Vineenz I. 


chiet 
Ostry, 


commentator, 


and youth leadet 
Friedrich) Hansen-Loewe spoke from 
Vienna, while German radio commen 
tator Helmut Fischer stated the Ger 
man attitude from Stuttgart. In ad 
the “Voice” interviewed lead 


ing European diplomats now in Wash 


dition, 


mgton for airing on the regular eve 
ning VOA short wave transmission re 
broadcast by Red-\White-Red 
Officials of the U 
work, which has a combined power of 


S sponsored net 


210 kilowatts, and a listening audience 
on both sides of the ron Curtain, say 
they are gratified with the enthusiasm 
and cooperation shown by other Euro 
pean stations in responding to the invi 
tation to the 
that it is a 

that the network 
programs are getting airings through 
out Western Europe and they hope 
that the people of 
this 


participate im project 


They also say source of 


satisfaction to know 


\ustria will regard 
week of programs as an oppor 
tunity to cast aside local affairs which 
often blind inhabitants to world affairs, 
at least long enough to sample the ac 
tivity and thought of Western Euro 


pean capitals 


[continued from page 20| 

Monday, 1:30 p.m.; When thi 
Has Young, Monday, 1:45 
Once Upon a Time in Ohio, 
Tuesday, 1:30 p.m.; Boys and Girls of 
Bookland, \Vednesday, 1:30 
Vaking Friends With Music, 
day, 1:45 p.m.; Story Time, Thursday, 
1:30) p.m Vewspaper of the Ap 
Phursday, 1:45 Playtime, Fri 
day, 1:30 p.m lnele Dan from 
FFrogay Hollow Farm, Friday, 1:45 


Bool s 
H orld 


p.m 


pm 
Wednes 


pm 
and 


pn 

In midition to the School of the Ait 
the 5:00 p.m Mon 
day through Friday, has been reserved 
of the 
programs to be heard during the com 


broadeasts spot, 


for children’s programs. Some 
ing months at this time are the Music 
Story Lady, the Fifteen Steps, Twi- 
light Story Time, Stories ’n Stuff, and 
a special children’s series sponsored by 
the Junior League 
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Events of Significance 





Minnesota Schedules TV 
Conference 

Dean M Mi ininne 
Commissioner ot education 
\linnesota’s r\ 


Planning Committee, ha 


Schwen khard, ota 
and 
Chairman ol Confet 
ence issued 
invitations to a TV Conference, No 


vernber 7,< 1952, on the Universit 


Minnesota campu 


have 


educational 


Invitation gone out to repre 


wntatives of Mistitutions 
and edueational, cultural, and civic of 
from the tate 
purpose of the 


the 


gyanization entire 
Phe 
make plans for 


two T\ 


cota olor 


Conterence 1s to 
utilization of the 
Minne 


educational 


channels allocated to 
non-commercial 
the Federal ¢ 


use by onmmmnunitieations 


Commission 


Indiana TV Conference 

The tirst 
lerence 
scheduled lor 


educational televiston con 
he ld i 


Dec. 5-6 at 


ever Indiana has been 


Indiana Uni 


versity by Elmer G. Sulzer, the Um 


versitv’s new director of radio and 


television broadcasting 


Phe 


zer, Will bring together 


conference, as planned by Sul 
Indiana’s edu 
future TV in 


kedu 


cators and present and 


terests ina two-day discusston of “ 


cational Television for Floosiers.” 


Radio-TV Plans for Brazil 
With one or 


Janeiro, Brazil may 


two exceptions, Rio ce 
in education 
the 
the 


recent 


h ive 


al television station long before 


majority. of large cities mn 
United 
letter from Fernando 
VER member 


and 


even 
States \ceording to a 
Puc cle 


who ts director 


Souza, 
of radio 
television — for 10, television 
equipment to the amount of $650,000.00 
was recently purchased for immediate 
The 
with a 25 kw transmitter, will be owned 


will 


city 


shipment and installation station, 


and 
Whe 


all expenses and Dr. ce 


by the municipality operat 


seven. hours a day will pay 


Souza writes 
that his starting budget was $1,500 
000.00, for studios and equipment. In 


addition, $400,000.00 has heen set up 


lor operation 
Phe 


chased a 3 


Rio ck 


kw 


city of Janeiro also put 


frequency modulation 


transmitter for school broadcasting 


Operation of both stations 1s planned 
for April or May, 1953 


ole Lr cle 
for his 


Souza also enclosed his 


renewal \IER membership 


Color TV for Mexican Medicine 
Color television 
National 


niversity of 


installed 
Medicine of 


has been 


in the School of 
the | 


dents in medieme 


Mexico to tram stu 


, Cngimeermg, che nil 


try, and Inology. The equipment was 


Iouailt and stalled iccording to the 


plans of a young Mexican engineer and 


mventor, Canllermo CGronzalez ¢ 


alla 
rena. With the new equipment, all fu 
ture doctors wal able in closeup to 
could not 
\t first the 


niversity plans to broadcast only to 


which they 


detail 


lk low Crp rations 


otherwise observe in 
hin its building, but hopes 
to transmit to outside view 
ted to 


and 


new methods are CX] 


train students 


More thoroughly 


faster than has been possible hitherto 
(nesco World Review, July 5, 1952 
New York TV Conference 
\ two 
York 
will be be held on the campus of Union 
November 12 


is announced 


day conference of 


the New 


cducational Television Institute 


College on and 13, it 


recently by Dr. Cartet 
Davidson, president of Union College 
New York Edu 


cational Department, is well as 


High officials from the 
sentatives trom. all 
in the State 


Mhe 


educational 

, Will participate 

Institute conference 
\ssociation of Col 
the 
the 

an independent or 
established hy the Ford 
Foundation, has chosen to support the 


Pelevision 


1s sponsored by the 


Universities of 
Ne \\ ( ‘ is vear 
\dult 


ganization 


state ot 
Fund for 


Icdueation 


two-day workshop, through a grant to 


the American Council on Education 


Phe General [Electric Company. of 
ill the tech 
the conference 


November 12, the 


10-00 


Schenectady is supplying 
nical equipment for 
on Wedne day, 
conference will 
with the Annual Business Meeting of 
the New York Colleges Association 
presided over by Dr. John Cranford 
\dams, Hofstra College 
id outgoing president of the Associa 
tion followed by a lunch 
which Dr. Adams will be 
the opening 
Institute 


open at a.m 


president. of 


his will be 
eon at chair 
man of 


Pelevision \fter a 


meeting of the 


message 


by Dr. Carter Davidson, incoming 
president of the New York ¢ olleges 
\ssociation, welcoming guests to the 


College Carroll V. 
Newsom commissioner 


Union campus, 
for 
New 


Pennsylvania 


associate 
higher education in the State of 
York, review the 
State Institute and Dr 
the New 


On Wednesday afternoon, /rederick 


will 
\dams will pre 
view York State Institute 
\V. Hloeing, special consultant on edu 
cational television, will preside over a 
live demonstration of the New York 
City School program, Th 
Liz hoard, of which James F 
Macandrew is the Mrs 
Dorothy Klock is assistant director. A 
the 


discussion 
leadership of 


System's 
ng Blach 
director and 
demonstra 
Martha 
director of the educa 


will follow 
the 


assistant 


tion under 
Gable, 
tional television program of the Phila 
delphia public schools 

lewis \ 
education for the 
and \Villiam 
schools for the City of 


address the 


Wilson, commissioner of 
State of New York, 
superintendent of 
New York, will 


Conterence at an 


Jansen, 


informal 
hanquet meeting presided over by Dr 
Davidson during the early 
the first 
Ne Wson 


lems clinic participated in by I 


evening ot 


day. Following this, Carroll 


will be chairman of a prob 
Arthur 
Hlungertord, commercial manager of 
the General Precision Laboratories, and 
Lynn Poole, director of public rela 
tions ‘for Johns Hopkins 
The final item on the agenda for the 


first day of the 


niversity 


Felevision Institute Con 


ference Is a kinescope demonstration 


featuring the 


Johns Hopkins Science 
Il Con 
lowa State Colle ge’s film 
lalking 


versitv’s film, 


Review film, \J/an I puer Space 
The Whol 
lown's and Columbia Uni 
Seminar 

Novem 
ber 13, will open with a live demonstra 
A Typi 
\rthur Weld 


preside 


The program for Thursday, 


tion of Syracuse University’s 
cal Program, directed by 


lrederick Hloeing will 


rhe 


with a 


over 
will 
led by 
tele 
Michigan State 


Later in the morning, a prob 


this 


meeting demonstration 


In followed discussion 
\rmand | 


vision development at 
College 


Hlunter, director of 


lems clinic under the direction of Dr 
Hunter will feature Walter B. Emery, 
special consultant for the Joint Com 
mittee on Educational Television, dis 
cussing federal relationships 
Thursday’s luncheon will be presided 


over by William S. Carlson, president 
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of the University of the State of New 
York, and John P 
of the Board of Regents for the State 
of New York, will address the group 
Phe problems clinic for the early after 
noon will be directed by Carroll New 
som 


M \ eTs, chancelk iT 


Kav Kyser, of the University of 
North Carolina, will discuss program 
executive di 


rector of the Joint Committee on Edu 


ming and Ralph Steetle. 


cational Television, will discuss co 


Carroll 
the 
the conference, a round-table in which 
the participants will be: Alan Willard 
Brown, president of the colleges of the 
Seneca, Hobart College and William 
Smith College; Henry G. Fischer, legal 


operation, Newsom will be 


chairman of summary session of 


consultant on educational television to 
the and David 1D 
chancellor of 


Board of Regents; 


g 
Henry, vice 


New 


executive 
York University 





Availabilities 





Prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick 


The Radio Seript and Transeription 
| xchange, | S. Office ot 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Icducation, 
, announces that 
the following new recordings have been 
idded to its library for free loan dis 
tribution under the regular terms. In 
dividual shipments are limited to fout 
programs each, and the loan period 1s 


two weeks. The borrower is required 


to return the materials promptly and 
to pay the return postage 
On 16” discs, requiring playback 
equipment with a turntable speed of 
33! rpm: 
Your loice of 


fourteen 15 minute dramatic recordings 


lmerica—A series of 
\merican Its 
teners, the purpose of |’vice of America 
the 


designed to interpret to 
throughout world, the 
the 
highlights ot the project, and a review 
Phe 
\ssociated 


Francisco, in 


broadcasts 


nature ot programs, interesting 


of ten decisive vears ot operation 


series was produced by 


Broadcasters, Inec., San 


cooperation with the Department of 
State, and has been broadcast over more 
than 1,100 radio stations throughout the 
country. A list: of 
available on request 


The Endless lrrontie \ 


five 30-minute documentary 


individual titles 1s 
series of 
programs 
dramatizing major achievements in the 
fight against disease 
Health Intormation 
York City, the 


by Raymond 


Produced by the 
New 


narrated 


Foundation, 
programs are 


Massey 


discovery of 


and cover such 


subjects as the cortisone, 


the science of nutrition, scientific prog 


ress in the control of cancer and heart 
clisease, and the practical applications 
of scientific discoveries at home, by the 
medical corps in Korea 
On 12” microgroove, long playing 
records to be played at 33'; rpm: 
he People Act—A series of 26 re 
The People 


cordings of let programs 


the 
the 


as they were broadcast during 


spring and summer of 1952, 
CBS 


ovet 
the 
The People Act Center, of the Fund tor 
\dult l-ducation 


network, under auspices ot 
\lso available on loan 
on 16” dises is the original series of 13 
The People Act programs as they were 
broadcast over the NBG 


two vears ago Lists of individual pro 


network about 


gram titles are available on request 


Published Materials: 

\ revision of the list of Sources of 
Educational Recordings, has been pre 
pared by the Radio TV Services of the 
U.S. Office of Education, and is avail 
able upon request. It is designed to as 
sist those interested in locating record 
ed materials having educational value 

The 1952-53 Directory of Colleges 
and Universities Offering Courses in 
Radio and Television—giving detailed 
information concerning existing courses, 
institutions offering radio and television 
majors, and other pertinent information 
for the prospective student and his ad 
visor, as well as for representatives of 
the industry 

ERE 


quarterly list of network programs se 


Program Listing Service-—-A 


lected on the basis of content, quality, 
Phe 1952 


television 


and instructional adaptability 
all Quarter List 


programs for the first time 


includes 





Outstanding Programs 





What Europeans Are Thinking 
Phoughts and feelings of men and 

women from many European countries 

will he 


brought to radio listeners in this coun 


on contemporary questions 
try through a new series of programs, 
| umces Of kurope 


National 


Broadeasters 


under the auspices 


of the \ssociation of lduca 
tional 

Po eheit opinions from his luropean 
Milton Maver, 


and broadcaster, 


subjects, \merican 


author and 
professor of social research at the Uni 


versity. of Frankturt, 


lecturer 
conducted and 
made tape recordings of interviews with 
persons in 


fourteen From 


these recordings was selected the mate 


countries 


rial that will make up the new series 
the 
Professor 


In announcing new 
Maver 
Project Director as well as interviewer, 
Seymour N the 


NAIB, loices of 


kurope 


programs, 
for which served as 
Siegel, President of 
that 
would be one of many 


pointed out 
sets ol 
the 
organization and designed to give the 


recorded programs sponsored by 


radio-lstening public a penetrating in 
sight into matters of historical and con 
The 
first ofl 


temporary significance 


lan Heritage the 


Jefferson 
Wats these 
SCTICS 


| ncees ot / wrape 


CONnLeM porary 


i living report on 


events, is considered by 


the NAEB to be a highly significant 
approach to world communication. The 
series seeks to transmit to an American 
audience as diversified as possible a 
sampling of the thought and feeling of 
lkuropeans from whose ideas Ameri 
cans would normally be widely sepa 
rated 

The new series, like the other sets 
of programs on significant topics de 
signed by the NAEB at once to inform, 
entertain, and educate, has been made 
possible under a $300,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult 
lished by the Ford 

Phe special adult education commit 
tee of the NAEB which has planned 
and will produce the new Ilovices for 


europe 


K.ducation estab 
Foundation 


recordings consists of George 


Probst of the University of Chicago, 
Wheatley, 
Cooperative 
Council; Richard B 
Harold Rh 


sity of Wisconsin: 


Chairman; Parker Lowell 


Institute Broadcasting 
Hull, lowa State 
MeCarty, Univer 
and Mr. Siegel, Di 
the Municipal Broadeasting 
System in New York City 

The forthcoming 
broadcast by 
NAEB 


group devoted to the dissemination of 


( ollege . 
rector ot 


will be 
member-stations of the 


Series 


tape-network, a cooperative 


outstanding radio The re 


cordings also will be made available to 


programs 
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United Nations the Voice of 
America, the British Broadcasting Cor 
the 
Corporation, the Australian Broadcast 
ing Company, and All-India Radio 
The 


available to 


Radio, 


poration, Canadian Broadcasting 


programs also will be made 


commercial station oper 


ators on a sustaining basis. The mem 


the NAEB 


work are owned and operated by educa 


ber-station ot tape net 


tional institutions, municipalities, and 


other public service agencies 

The recordings for lvices of Europ 
were made between May 15 and Sep 
29, 1952. In the Pro 
Maver talked and 
women m Germany, 
\ustria, the 


sel 
Belgium, 


tember interval 


fessor with 


Italy, 


Saar, 


men 


Switzer 
eng 


Denmark, 


land, 
land 


Sweden, Finland, 


France, 
Holland, 
Norway, and Lawxem 
bourg 

Germany the 


In the case ot inter 


viewer recorded conversations in_ the 


Kast or Russian-occupied sector of 
terlin as well as in the Bundesrepub 


lik of West 
talked, for 


Germany. In addition he 


broadeast purposes, with 


nationals of (sreece, Jugoslavia, Spain, 


lire, Czechoslovakia, Israel, and Indo 
nesia 
record them 


talks and 


the project director traveled thousands 


lo yet these 


of miles by automobile, airplane, steam 
ship, railroad, and bu To make the 


necessary arrangements tor mterviews 


he talked or corresponded with som 
500. persons 

Through the medium of the | olces 
radio 


o] leurope broadcasts, \merican 


listeners will hear such conversations 
as a discourse on life in Germany dur 
ing World War Il and today by Pastor 
Stauber of the State Church 
of Germany; significant comments by 


Martin Niemoller, 


famous clergymen in 


Herman 
Pastor one of the 
most (sermany 
an analysis of the economic 
Italy by 
of the 


ituation im 
Paolo Sylos-lLabini 


economics department of the 


Protessor 


University of Rome and Signor 


Veniero Marsan, an economist in the 


Research Department of a government 


financial institution in Rome; and ol 
servations on lcurope’s left-over people 
by Dr. G. J Cioodhart, 


United States High Commissioner tort 


van Heuven 
Refugees in Geneva, Switzerland 

Martin, editor of the Vex 
Statesman and 
tell in 
public 


Kingsley 
Vation in London, wall 


one of the broadcasts what the 


wants in its press. In another 


program the public will hear Protessor 


Carl 
famous 


Freidrich von Weizsacker of the 
Max Planck 
Physics at Gottingen, Germany, and 
Pastor Wilhelm Pate 


sen in northwest Germany discuss the 


Institute for 
Mensching of 


roles of and the church 
Mr. Siegel and Mr. Probst predicted 


that the 


SCIENCE 


new series would present a 
fresh and stimulating approach to con 
temporary problems—weighing these 
problems through the eyes and minds of 
people in foreign lands with whom 


\mericans are rarely brought in con 


tact 


Adventures in Research 


The current series of cldventures in 


Research programs, 
KDKA_) [Pittsburgh | 
\ir each 
the following individual presentations 

November 11, “lhe 
his program 


French 


presented on the 

School of the 
Puesday at 9:45 a.m. include 
Forgotten 
tells the 
scientist so 


Manuscript” 
tory ot a vreat 
great in fact, that ce spite the efforts ot 
jealous enennes, he isa 
today than he 
lifetime. Ele was 


more tamous 


figure was during his 
Kene de Reaumur 
naturalist, physicist, chemist, and in 


ventor—whose greatest work went un 


\meri 


lorgotten 


until an 


Thy 


noticed for LOS years 


can scientist uncovered 
Vanuscript 

November 18, “|r 
ire \larm”’ Lr 


and = his 


Channing’s 
Wilham Channing 
Moses 


were responsible for the invention of a 


co-worker, Farmer, 


saved countless lives 
The ce 


the telegraphic fire alarm 


device which ha 
and untold millions of dollars 
Vice Callie 


about through an unusual set of cir 


cumstances, for it was Dr 


legible 


brought the two men together and com 


Channing's 


almost handwriting which 


bined Channing's vision with Farmer's 
technical skill 
November 25, Hands” 


Back in the early days of hospital treat 


“Dirty 


ment, before the miracles of modern 


medical care, a tlungarian doctor 
cleanh 
And he 
carnied on his strugle almost alone, for 
Phillip Semmail 


true 


waged a life-long struggle for 


ness and sterility in hospitals 


in the days ot yi 


wels no one knew the causes of 


disease or the importance of such a 
simple thing as DIRTY HANDS 
December 2, “.\ Mouse Is Saved” 
To save the life of a single mouse, 
one 
This program 


lehrlich, 


man most of his lifetime 
tells the Paul 


who beheved he could tind the 


spent 


story of 


one chemical that could cure disease in 
man. And he mouse, and 
thousands of humans too, when he dis- 


saved his 
covered an arsenic compound called 
Salvarsan. And he helped advance a 


new technique in 


medicine chemo- 


therapy—the use of particular chemi 


cals for the cure of spec ific diseases 


“Reviewing Stand” Opens 
19th Year 

Mutual's 
Vorthwestern University 
Stand, initiated its 19th vear as a radio 
feature with its broadcast on Sunday, 
October 19, 11:30 Noon, 
EST. The opening program discussed 
the important 


informal forum program, 


Reviewing 
am. to IZ 


subject “Uses 
Limitations of the Miracle Drugs.” 


and 


Panelists for the forum were Robert 
1). Coghill, director of research, Ab 
hott Medi 
Guy P 


Professor of 
Rhoads and Dr 
chairman, 


Laboratories ; 
cine Paul S 
Youmans, department — of 
bacteriology, in Northwestern's Medi 
cal College. Dean James Hl. MeBurney 
ot the university’s School of Speech 
moderates the programs 

The Northwestern 1 


wiewmg Stand was first aired in 


niversity Re 
19034 
pro 
reviews and dis 


as a 15-minute, single-speaker 
book 
American philosophy and 
Within a 


broadcasts, however, the forum format 


vram teaturing 
cussions on 
scientific developments few 


now highlighting each program 
The Stand” 


strives mainly to be informational, pro 


Was 
adopted “Reviewing 


jecting analyses, offering solutions to 
problems, and generally providing for 
a better understanding of the American 


way of lite 


Toledo Credit Courses 
WSPD-TV [Channel 


come the 


has le 
the 


COUTSEsS 


13] 


one of few stations im 


country to telecast university 


for credit. Since October 15, two half 


hour television courses, one on home 
making and one in Ohio History, have 
$5 a.m 


heen telecast at 9 daily, in co 


operation with — the | 
Poledo 

Bob WSPD program dire 
tor, worked out the courses with Mur 
rav \W. Stahl, University TV and radio 
Phe part of 
Pls Adult Education program head 
ed by Dr. Arnold 

Phe Ohio History course, planned 
with Ohio's 


niversity ot 


k-vans, 


coordinator program. is 


Hanson 


In conypyunction sesquicen 


tennial in 1953, covers significant de 
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velopments in the State, including the 
ballot issue of Ohio constitutions. It is 
tor hours’ credit every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday by 
Dr. Randolph ¢ 
the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio ; 


taught two 


Downes, director of 
table 


settings, furniture design, or millinery 
taught 


Homemaking topics—such as 


are every Puesday and 
Helen Marley, head 


of the home economics department. She 


Thursday by Dr 


is assisted in the one-hour credit course 

by Marion KE. Gravy, Mrs 

Schutte, and Mrs. Harold Tenney 
Student 


written 


Beryl 


viewers receive and return 
assigninents by mail although 

given at the 
Courses may be taken with 


final examinations wall be 
University 
out credit. Interested listeners may buy 
study guides to follow the instruction 


course 


Why Did He Do It? 
\ new HWohy 


has been prepared for 


Did He 


rel ais by 


Do It 
the 


series, 


Communication Materials Center, Co 
lumbia University. Each is a 15-minute, 
16-inch, 3343 rpm transcription, avail 
able 


whether for broadcast or non-broadeast 


at various prices, depending on 


use 
each program tells the true life story 
of a criminal or delinquent and uses 
his actual voice, with George Hicks as 
narrator 
The 


an arsonist, 


six cases are about a burglar, 
a juvenile delinquent, an 
embezzler, a and a 
addict 

Phe National 
tal Health is 


mental 


prostitute, drug 
Men 
loc al 


broadcasts 


\ssociation for 


urging state and 


groups to arrange 
AER members may tind 
PTA 


ings, club meetings, discussion groups, 


in their areas 


them desirable for use in meet 


and libraries 


should be 
Communication Materials Center, Co 


413) West 


4 lasse ary 


Inquiries addressed to 


Press, 


York 27 


lumbia University 
117th Street, New 





Brief Research Findings 





Words Having Greatest Appeal 
What are the like 

to hear ? 
Writers otf 


some standard ideas on the subject, ac 


words you most 


radio commercials have 
cording to a survey of 303 commercials 
David L 
student researcher of the | 
Wisconsin School ot 


The word most used ts 


made by Thompson, graduate 
niversity ot 
Journalism 

“vou.” It ap 
pears eight times a commercial on the 


“Wonderful” 


167 times by the 303 commercials 


average Is next, a total of 


Then come, in order, “new,” “good,” 


“better,” “best.” 


“tast, 


“fine,” “effective,” 


‘big,” “finest,” 


“natural, * 


“great,” “efficient,” “improved,” “nice,” 
“favorite 
the 


listeners 


and 
But words that 
like the 


sound when they are spoken—are 


writers thought 
the 


these 


best—just for 


“Pleasant,” “sparkling,” “beautiful,” 


“lovely,” “refreshing,” “perte t” “de 


lightful,” “loveliest,” “pleasure,” and 
“pleasing.” 

For his study 
the 


cials of 


Phompson picked only 


most successful network commer 


14 advertising sub 
the 


kighty-seven were for food and 


agencies 


mutting commercials for examina 


tion 
food products, 94 for soaps and clean 


sers, 31 for smoking materials, and 91 


for drugs and toiletries 

The the 
learn which of the words and phrases 
the 


purpose of study was to 


comprising vocabulary of radio 


commercials have the greatest appeal,” 
Thompson savs. “Appeal was deter 
mined by measuring the repetition of 
words and phrases in the most effective 
successful commercial 


and continuity 


on the airwaves.” 


None of the words was used less than 


10 times and most were used much 


oltener 
Phompson found that radio writers 
have an words for use 


array of lavorite 


In specific imstances 

lo establish a congenial atmosphere 
the announcer addressed the radio audi 
ence with “vou,” “ladies,” “folks,” or 
“families.” 

Phe time for action is “today,” “now,” 
“tomorrow,” or “daily.” 

listeners are most often commanded 


to “try, “buy,” 


“cet,” 


“take,” 


“remember,” 


“enjoy,” “use,” “serve,” and 


“taste 
the commands are 


“words of 


Phe reasons for 


provided by factual refer 
“easy,” “American,” “doctors,” 


“teats,” “facts; 


CN e” 


“economical,” “world,” 


“ouarantee,” “thriftv,’ and “convent 


ent.’ 


Of the superlatives, none of the Hol 
lywood favorites were even ringers, but 
writers often put 


“quick,” “special,” 


“handy,” “speedy,” “amazing,” and 
“super” into the announcers’ mouths 

\ variety of words with taste appeal 
“fresh,” “mild,” “smooth,” 
“light,” 


“clear,” “tender,” “ 


were used 
“rich,” “pure, “creamy,” 
sweet,” and “tasty.” 

Writers also often appealed to the lis 
tener’s sense of prestige. Phrases used 
with prestige in mind were often “there 
is no finer,” “that’s why WI suggest,” 
“call for it by name,” and “so why not 
join me.” 

Thompson's survey disclosed that the 
listener ts often told to “ask for,” “look 
“always use,” and 


for,” “depend on.” 


These phrases are usually used with 
the advertiser’s brand name 

\lthough the writers’ supply of ad 
jectives and other words appealing to 
most listeners seems to be fairly limited, 


commercials used in Thompson’s study 


it could not be called unsuecessful 


represented three-fourths of the gross 
network expenditures for 1950-51 


Education-Press-Radio 
Cooperative Study 

\ jomt research project designed to 
take stock of the relations between pub 
lic education and the press and radio 
is being undertaken by the Michigan 
State College and the 
Chicago. Working im conjunction with 
MSC’s Department of 


University of 


Journalism to 
coordinate the extensive study of edu 
cation-press-radio cooperation are the 
Michigan Communications Council, an 
organization representing the Michigan 
Press Association and the Michigan As 
sociation of School Administrators, and 
the | Midwest 
\dministration eight 


niversity of Chicago's 


Center, one oft 


organizations directing a nationwide 
program for the improvement of edu 
cational administration 

The major objectives of the program 
include: [1] determining the present 
state of pubhie opinion and information 
about public schools and universities ; 
|2| measuring as to quantity and quali 
ty the content of education information 
in Michigan press and radio outlets; 
[3] establishing a program of interpre 
tation of education to the public on the 
basis of the content study; [4] ascer 
taming the effectiveness of the interpre 
tation program; and [5] discovering 
means to encourage people to act on 


behalf of the schools after being given 
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adequate educational information 
College and University Bulletin, Octo 


ber 15, 1952 


Films for Television 

For the past year, staff members ot 
the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni 
versity, have been experimenting with 
package film programs for educational 
television 


use. The package film is a 


unit of material for TV which consists 
of a basic film unit with supplementary 
materials which can be varied to suit 
the exigencies of the time or locality 
in which the program is being shown 
The supplementary 


either on film, furnished as a script, or 


material can be 


might involve live talent, as for ex 


ample an interview with authorities 
Thus a package program might consist 
of a basic film on the state police force ; 
the supplementary material might be 
a mimeographed script to be used with 
the film in the local TV studio, or it 
might be an additional bit of film made 
especially to cover some local situation 
with reference to the state police force 
The package program allows for flex 
ibility, but at the same time allows the 
producer to exercise some control over 
the final result 

The group 
tried various types of programs ; 


Indiana University has 
some 
of which utilize already existing films 
while others have been made especially 
for T\ 


been 


use. Professional narrators have 


used on some programs, while 


faculty members, students, or experts 
have been 
\n effort has 


been made to evaluate each program in 


from outside the university 
used on other programs 


terms of audience response and in terms 
None of 
the programs has been designed only 
the hand, 
academicism and pedanticism have been 


of the educator’s viewpoint 


to entertain, but on other 
avoided 

While some programs were produced 
with the the 


greatest made in 


view of classroom use, 


endeavor has been 
terms of general informational TV films 
slanted towards ‘adult education. From 
the TV broadeaster’s standpoint, a pro 
gram designed for classroom use is like 
ly to be so specialized in nature that it 
will lose too much of the station’s gen 


the Audio 


have been 


eral audience. Therefore, 


Visual 


planned to have as wide an appeal as 


Center programs 
possible. One dealt with the university 
with 
the 


astronomy observatory, another 


the summer and another 


session, 


State Park. Others are 
being filmed at state penal and health 
One “Dig- 
ging up the Past,” dealing with early 
\merican life, 
which had been previously produced by 


Brown County 


Institutions presentation, 


Indian utilized a film 
the Center. However, in the TV presen 
the 


never mentioned ! 


tation, word “archaeology” was 

The films generally are documentary 
in style and are shot silent, with a nar 
rator furnishing the commentary in the 
PV studio. For flexibility, ease of pro 
this 
used instead of trying to record direct 
litle 
cards and special effects are furnished 


duction, and low cost, system is 


sound or the commentator’s voice 


by the Center's graphic arts department 
In all phases of the work, both profes 
sional staff and students are employed, 
so that the T\ 


ing function as well as provide the tele 


series will have a train 


vision audience with the university's in 
terpretation of the current scene. The 
programs are carried over WTTY, 
Bloomington, and WEBM-TY, Indian 
apolis, and in the future other stations 
will be added 

With the licensing of additional tele 
Vision will 
the 


pre TAINS 


there 
upon 


stations in the state, 
more demand 
to provide T\ 


Phis is already in evidence as shown by 


be more and 


university 
advance requests from new licensees 
The TV film project provides training 
vitally 


n film techniques which are 


necessary to individuals who wish to 
secure jobs in television. The prelimi 
nary work for the project was done by 
a pilot class of six graduate students in 
a two-vear film production sequence 
Chere are now twenty-eight students in 
the current two-year film production 
indication of the 
rapidly increasing interest in film-T\ 


production. Every station will need per 


course. This gives an 


sonnel who can select, edit, produce and 
maintain motion picture films as well as 
handle still photography and graphics 
The ever increasing trend towards pre 
senting T\ 
that 


programs on film means 


persons who have a good, basic 
knowledge of film production techniques 
in addition to training in live TV pro 
duction will have little difficulty in job 
placement 


While the I. l 


Is experimenting 


\udio-Visual Center 
with T\ 
very practical way, it is not neglecting 


films in a 


research in this field. A number of doc 


toral dissertations are under wav deal 


ing with various aspects of television, 


graphic arts, films and their relationship 
to in-school, out-of-school, and adult 
education.—Nep L. REGLEIN, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University. 





The Responsibility of Educa- 
tional TV 

IXducational television has a respon- 
sibility to serve all the people not all 
it once, en the advertiser 


selected 


masse, as 
tries to do, but in groups in 
terms of the group's own particular 
educational needs. Here is a challenge 
to all educators to work together; to 
educational 
to curriculum builders to out- 


researchers to determine 
needs 9 
line the programs to meet those needs ; 
to radio and television audio-visual spe 
and to 
teachers, the talent, the most successful 


cialists to build the programs ; 


“naturals.” 
Our best teachers are those people who 


of whom are. television’s 
already know best how to explain, to 
show, to make clear, to stimulate, and 
to encourage, and that is what educa- 
will do 

REED, assistant director, Joint 


tional television and 
Pau ( 


Committee on 


can 


Kducational Television 


A Challenge to TV 


In the United States the proper use 
of television—to widen the interests of 
men, to make them more aware of their 
world, better citizens, and more highly 
developed human beings—has been 
partially defeated by the specious plea 
“We must give the people what they 
This but it 
turns out to be pernicious nonsense 
when you discover that the public actu- 


ally gets little chance to want. The man 


want.” sounds dramatic, 


agers of television in society 


any 
yours or ours—-create the demand by 
what they supply. Often, by supplying 
enough of it they can stupefy the audi 
ence so that it will want nothing but 
what it gets 


We make that it | tele- 


vision} serves by disturbing our com 


must sure 


placency as often as it lets us escape 
that it 
think as often as it makes us laugh 


from our problems makes us 

Phis is not an impossible dream, and 
the structure of 
broadcasting gives you, | 
better 


special Canadian 
believe, a 
the 
the traditional 


svstems 


dream 
sritish 
GILBERT 
radio and 


chance of making 
come true than 
or American 

SELDES, televi 


author and 


sion authority 








